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The  following  letters  were  written,  as  their 
dates  indicate,  during  the  past  two  years. 

Inasmuch  as  they  contain  references  to 
most  of  our  Coinage  Acts,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  print  them  in  this  form. 


Cincinnati,  September,  1877. 
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j To  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  July  15,  1S76. 

I^HE  present  drift  of  the  silver  money  (question  renders  it  interesting 

I to  have  a convenient  reference  to  the  acts  of  Congress  bearing  upon 
^ the  subject.  I therefore  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  upon  your 

t columns  sufficiently  to  do  this,  so  far  as  I have  been  able. 

The  first  act  relating  to  coinage  was  passed  April  2,  1792.  [ist 
1 St.  at  L.,  248.]  This  act  prescribed  the  various  gold,  silver  and  cop- 

per coins  which  were  to  be  issued  from  the  mint.  The  gold  coins 
were  as  follows,  viz:  Eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  \alue  of  ten  dollars  or 
units,  to  contain  247  grains  of  pure  gold  or  its  e(piivalent,  270  grains 
of  standard  gold;  half  and  quarter  eagles  to  contain  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  above  tpiantity  of  gold.  The  silver  dollar  or  unit  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  was  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar  then  in  use,  and  was  required  to  contain  37134  grains  of  pure 
silver,  or  416  grains  of  standard  silver.  Dimes,  half-dimes  and  other 
small  coins  were  also  j)rovided  for  by  this  act,  each  of  which  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  dollar  above  mentioned, 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  act  established  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver,  which  was  to  be  as  follows;  ‘‘The  proportional  value 
of  gold  to  silver  in  all  coins  which  shall  by  law  be  current  as  money 
within  the  United  States,  shall  be  as  fifteen  to  one,  according  to  quan- 
tity in  weight  of  jiure  gold  or  pure  silver;  that  is  to  say,  every  fifteen 
pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  ecpial  value  in  all  payments 
with  one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  proportion  as  to  any 
greater  or  less  cjuantities  of  the  respective  metals.”  [ist  St.  at  L.,  p. 
248,  Sec.  I T.j 

Section  8 of  the  act  of  1837  [5  St.  at  L.,  p.  137,]  created  the 
standard  for  gold  and  silver,  which  in  brief,  is  that  in  every  thousand 
parts  by  weight,  nine  hundred  thereof  shall  be  pure  metal,  and  one 
hundred  of  alloy,  the  alloy  of  silver  being  all  copper,  while  that  of 
gold  is  composed  of  silver  and  copper. 

'I'he  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  1837,  provided  that  the  silver 
dollar  should  weigh  41234  grains  of  standard  sih  er,  the  lesser  coins  to 
be  in  proportion  of  halves,  (piarters,  dimes,  etc. 
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The  tenth  section  fixed  tlie  weight  of  gold  coins.  The  eagle  was 
reejuired  to  weigh  258  grains,  the  lesser  gold  coins  to  be  in  proportion, 
as  half  eagles,  (juarter  eagles,  etc.  Gold  coins  were  by  this  act  con- 
tinned  legal  tender  for  their  face  value  — that  is,  the  eagle  was  a legal  ^j(y\ 
tender  for  ten  dollars,  the  half  eagle  for  five  dollars,  the  ([uarter  eagle 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

By  Section  1 1 of  this  act,  all  previously  issued  silver  coins  and 
all  gold  coins  issued  at  the  Mint  since  1834,  were  continued  legal  tender, 
the  same  as  if  they  were  of  the  coinage  provided  for  by  that  act. 

The  act  of  1849  [9th  St.  at  L.,  397,]  provided  for  double  eagles 
and  for  gold  dollars.  The  second  section  of  this  act  provided  that  for 
all  sums  whatever  the  double  eagle  should  be  a legal  tender  for  twenty 
dollars  and  the  gold  dollar  for  one  dollar.  , [Ibid,  397.] 

The  three-cent  pieces  were  not  authorized  until  March,  1851,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  a legal  tender  for  any  sum  above  thirty  cents. 

[9th  St.  at  L.  591.] 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  February,  1853,  [loth  St.  at 
L.,  160,]  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  the  quarter,  the  dime  and  half 
dime  were  all  authorized,  but  did  not  bear  their  indicated  proportional 
weight  to  the  dollar,  and  their  legal  tender  (piality  was  declared  to 
extend  to  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

This  act  also  authorized  the  coinage  of  three-dollar  gold  coins. 

» 

[Ibid,  Section  7.] 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  coinage  act  the  presence  of 
foreign  coins  and  their  legal-tender  character  was  a subject  of  debate, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  all  foreign  silver  coins  except  Sj)anish 
milled  dollars  were  declared  not  to  be  a legal  tender  in  this  country. 

Provision  was,  however,  made  for  the  j)urchase  and  recoinage  of  the 
foreign  coins  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint. 

The  act  of  1799  fixes  a schedule  of  values  of  the  various^^British 
and  other  foreign  coins  which  had  been  in  circulation  in  this  country 
before  the  Revolution,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  act  of  1799,  except 
as  they  had  been  driven  out  by  Continental  currency.  The  cus- 
toms duties  were  also  made  payable  in  these  foreign  coins  at  certain 
rates,  as,  also,  were  the  payments  for  public  lands  sold  by  the  Land 
Office. 

In  1834  the  Mexican  dollar,  as  well  as  the  dollar  of  Peru,  Chilli 
and  Brazil,  were  declared  to  be  of  a certain  legal  value,  provided  the 
Mexican  dollar,  as  well  as  that  coined  in  Peru  and  Chilli,  did  not  weigh 
less  than  415  grains.  The  fineness  and  weight  of  the  Brazilian  and 
French  coins  were  also  fixed;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  of  a certain 
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weight  and  fineness  they  should  be  held  to  be  of  a certain  value,  all 
these  values  having  reference  to  our  own  silver  dollar. 

The  difficulties  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  values  of  foreign 
coins  were  such  as  to  cause  the  repeal  of  one  or  two  acts,  which  were 
passed  with  reference  to  them.  There  were  two  opposing  parties;  one 
set  of  advocates  were  endeavoring  to  retain  foreign  coins  for  circula- 
tion here,  while  another  set  desired  to  exclude  them.  As  this  contro- 
versy does  not  concern  us  now,  except  perhajis  incidentally,  we 
pass  it  by. 

Finally  in  1857,  an  act  was  passed,  repealing  all  previous  acts 
making  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  a legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  [ii  S.  at  L.  p.  163,  Sec.  3.] 

Tims  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  our  own  gold  and  silver 
coins  were  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  they 
were  the  only  legal  tender  then  in  existence  in  this  country.  The  au- 
thorized silver  dollar,  therefore,  at  that  period,  [1861]  was  required  to 
contain  412  H grains  of  standard  silver,  or  371J4  grains  of  pure  silver, 
and  the  gold  coin  remained  as  above  stated.  It  therefore  follows  that  both 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  a legal  tender,  with  the  exception  of 
the  silver  coins  of  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  which  we  have 
seen  were  limited  as  legal  tenders  to  the  sum  ol'  five  dollars. 

There  was  no  substantial  change  in  the  coinage  acts  until  1873. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1863,  [Revised  St.,  Sec.  3,  588,]  made  the 
Fnited  States  notes  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  jiublic  and  private,  ex- 
cej)t  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

d'he  act  of  1873  [R.  S.,  Secs.  3,585  and  3.586,]  declare  gold  coins 
to  be  a legal  tender  for  all  sums,  and  limit  the  legal  tender  of  silver 
coins  to  a sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

This  act  prohibits  the  issue  of  all  gold  or  silver  coins  except  such 
as  are  authorized  therein,  and  it  contains  a des<  ription  of  silver  coins, 
the  only  important  one  being  that  of  the  trade-dollar,  which  is  required 
to  weigh  420  grains  of  standard,  or  378  grains  of  pure  silver,  which 
is  644  grains  heavier  than  the  previous  dollar.  This  coin  is,  however, 
not  a legal  tender  for  any  sum  above  five  dollars. 

In  this  act,  also,  the  unit  of  value  was  transferred  from  silver  to 

gold. 

By  Section  3,511  [Revised  St.]  the  gold  dollar,  consisting  of  25 
8-10  grains  of  standard  gold,  is  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  value. 

If  all  these  acts  of  Congress  are  correctly  understood,  their  bearing 
upon  contracts  will  be  found  to  be  about  as  follows: 

Ui)on  all  obligations  to  pay  money  prior  to  the  act  of  1873, 
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obligations  can  be  discharged  by  the  old  silver  dollar,  which  was  the 
unit  of  value  up  to  that  date. 

Upon  all  contracts  or  obligations  made  since  the  act  of  1873,  die 
gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value  will  form  the  basis  of  its  discharge. 
Congress  did  not  by  the  act  of  1873  authorize  the  coinage  of  the 
old  silver  dollar  hence  there  are  very  few  of  them  in  circulation. 

The  late  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  have  made  the 
question  of  the  coinage  of  the  old  dollar,  one  of  vast  importance. 
It  appears  that  the  dollar  can  now  be  produced  for  about  eighty  cents 
in  gold,  and  if  contracts  prior  to  1873  can  lie  discharged  by  tendering 
silver  dollars,  it  becomes  interesting  to  understand  it;  hitherto  it  has 
been  gold  that  has  been  receding  in  value,  as  compared  with  silver. 
Since  the  passage  of  that  act,  however,  a change  has  occurred,  and 
this  time  it  is  silver  that  has  receded,  and  now  creditors  are  likely  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  paid  in  silver,  which  is  said  to  be 
worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  gold.  This  will  doubtless  lead 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract should  no  doubt  prevail,  but  what  if  Congress  refuse  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  any  more  dollars  of  the  old  standard  — how  can  the 
debtor  utilize  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  even  if  he  has  a legal  right 
to  do  so  ? 


Coinage  Legislation— The  Act  of  1873. 


7'o  the  Editor  of  the  ComnierciaU  Jniy  21,  1S76. 

On  June  25,  1870,  John  Jay  Knox,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitted  a report  on  the  coinage  question  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  the  Sjieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  report  is  known  as  Executive  Document  No. 
307.  It  contains  a number  of  letters,  &c.,  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mint,  and  the  draft  of  a bill  which  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation; this  draft  became  the  act  of  February,  1873,  [^7  St.  at  L. 
424,]  which  is  substantially  the  law  now  in  force.  It  was  arranged 
and  codified  by  the  compilers  of  the  Rex'iscd  Statutes^  but  it  was  not 
substantially  changed  by  them  \i'ide  Revised  Statutes,  p.  697.]  Mr. 
Benjamin  E.  Hopkins  has  given  in  the  Commercial  of  the  i8th  inst. 
an  account  of  this  law,  hence  it  need  not  be  pursued  further  in  this  letter. 
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It  seems  that  in  the  year  1869,  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  set  about  a reformation  of  the  coinage  laws.  Upon  whose 
request  this  enterprise  was  undertaken  does  not  aj>j)ear.  The  debates, 
with  which  all  are  familiar,  as  to  whether  the  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  payable  in  coin  or  greenbacks,  had  about  closed,  and  by 
the  act  of  1869,  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  Congress  had  pledged 
the  public  faith  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  coin.  There  was  very 
little  coin  in  circulation  at  the  time  [1869,]  and  tlie  people  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  mint  or  coinage. 
It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  those  who  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  subject.  A bill  was  prepared,  either  by  the  Secretary  himself  or 
for  him,  by  those  who  understood  the  matter.  I'his  bill  was  printed 
u])on  slips  and  transmitted  to  several  officers  of  the  Mint,  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  obtaining  their  views  as  to  its  j)rovisions.  Spaces  and  margins 
were  left  to  enable  the  criticisms  or  observations  of  the  officers  referred 
to,  to  endorse  their  views  upon  each  section,  or  in  close  proximity 
thereto.  When  all  this  was  accomplished  the  bill,  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  was  returned  to  the  Secretary,  who 
transmitted  it  to  Congress,  to  be  enacted  into  a law.  Whether  the 
original  draft  was  substantially  changed  after  it  was  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  is  perhaps  not  important.  The  fact  is  shown  by  the  report 
that  the  act  of  1873  passed  l)y  Congress  almost  literally  as  it  left  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  exhibits  the  fact  that  we  have  a law  given 
to  us  by  an  executive  department,  and  that  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  business,  except  to  comply  with 
the  forms,  which  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  peoj)le.  It  is  said  that 
the  debts  of  the  people,  apart  from  the  public  debt,  amount  to  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  is  probably  an  underestimate. 
One  would  suppose  that  an  act  of  Congress  whicli  was  to  transfer  the 
unit  of  value  from  one  metal  to  another,  and  to  exclude  the  one  which 
had  been  in  use  in  this  Government  almost  from  its  organization, 
would  have  been  discussed  with  intelligent  caution  at  least;  not  only 
should  this  have  been  done  in  Congress,  but  the  pulfiic  press  should 
have  been  informed  of  the  real  points  of  the  change  about  .being  made. 
With  the  internal  regulation  and  government  of  the  Mint,  the  jjeople 
It  large  have  but  little  concern,  and  the  act  of  1873  is  apparently  de- 
voted to  that  subject,  and  it  is  to  those  topics  which  those  who  were 
called  upon  address  their  observation.  I have  gi\en  the  report  a care- 
ful examination,  and  I do  not  find  that  any  single  individual  called 
upon  to  make  a report  was  requested  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  measure  of  value  from  silver  to  gold — it  is  certain  that  this 
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question  is  not  discussed  in  the  printed  report.  It  is  alluded  to  by  one 
or  two  of  the  officers,  but  only  incidentally;  it  is  assumed  hy  them  that 
the  Treasury  Department  had  decided  to  discontinue  the  silver  dollar 
and  change  the  unit  to  gold.  Thus,  again  the  evidence  appears  to  be 
conclusive  that  this  important  provision  was  the  product  of  some  single 
mind,  who  must  have  comprehended  its  importance,  and  who  sought 
to  conceal  it  from  the  public  by  surrounding  it  with  provisions,  some 
^ of  them  well  enough  in  themselves,  but  all  of  them  unnecessary  at  that 

particular  time. 

At  or  about  this  period  silver  was  being  demonetized  by  the  lead- 
ing European  nations,  and  any  man  having  the  slightest  foresight, 
must  have  perceived  that  its  price  would  fall,  even  if  the  production 
of  our  own  mines  was  not  increased.  A faithful  public  officer  at  such 
a moment,  in  view  of  such  facts,  would  have  looked  to  our  public 
obligations,  and  seeing  [as  he  could  have  seen]  that  they  were  dis- 
chargable  in  coin  [which  means  either  gold  or  silver  at  our  option] 
would  have  at  once  taken  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  say  to  our  cred- 
itors that  they  must  accept  the  situation  and  take  bonds  at  a sufficiently 
low  rate  of  interest  to  compensate  for  the  option  on  our  part  to  pay 
f them  in  silver. 

There  would  have  been  no  injustice  in  this  — the  contract  was 
such  that  the  bonds  were  payable  in  the  coin  which  existed  under  the 
law  when  it  was  made.  And  all  such  coins  were  measured  by  the 
silver  dollar  of  1792.  I,  however,  am  far  less  anxious  about  the  public 
debt  than  I am  about  the  private  debts  between  the  peoi>le.  If  pay- 
ment in  silver  is  a legal  discharge  of  those  debts,  the  difference  it  is 
said  will  amount  to  something  near  a thousand  millions  of  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  debtors  — this  is  a sum  greater  than  our  entire  circulating 
medium  at  the  present  time,  and  is  large  enough  to  create  a revolu- 
tion in  the  relation  between  debtors  and  creditors.  Of  course  payments 
in  silver  can  not  be  made  unless  the  most  critical  analysis  of  the  law 
shows  that  such  payments  are  within  its  terms.  If,  upon  a lull  exam- 
ination of  the  law  however  it  is  found  that  debts  prior  to  1873  are 
dischargable  in  silver,  then  it  will  be  dangerous  for  any  party  to 
attempt  to  deprive  debtors  of  that  right,  and  especially  if  that  attempt 
shall  appear  to  be  made  through  the  forms  of  legislation  — by  such 
means  as  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  was  apparently  accomplished. 
It  is  hardly  in  good  taste  for  an  executive  department  to  propose 
any  law  of  a general  nature,  drawn  up  section  by  section,  to  Congress 
— much  less  should  this  be  done  where  a right  is  invoIve<l  which  has 
become  traditionary  among  the  people,  and  which  affects  directly 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
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It  was  a mistake  to  change  the  unit  of  value.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  been  done,  I would  not  suggest  a return  to  silver,  as 
;he  sole  unit  of  value,  but  the  issue  of  the  silver  dollar  should  be  au- 
;horized  either  with  or  without  the  legal-tender  clause;  probably  with- 
out it  would  be  the  l)etter  course  under  present  circumstances.  I do 
lot  wish  to  charge  that  any  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  or- 
ginating  this  measure  was  actuated  by  any  wrong  intention,  but  I do 
;ay  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  result  in  great  wrong,  and  I do 
lot  think  sufficient  attention  was  given  to  it  as  it  deserved,  at  the  time 
t was  passed. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to 
:he  fact  that  the  Continental  Congress,  by  an  ordinance  of  October  i6, 
[786,  established  the  silver  dollar  as  a unit,  though  no  such  dollar  was 
:oined.  The  unit  thus  created  contained  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver. 
This  unit  measured  the  value  of  all  obligattons  until  the  act  of  1792 
reduced  it  lo  371^  grains.  A proclamation  in  1704  had  been  issued 
ly  Queen  Anne  fixing  the  weight  of  certain  British  coins,  and  an  at- 
:empt  was  made  by  us  to  conform  our  silver  coins  to  the  weight  pre- 
scribed in  that  proclamation,  but  it  was  found  that  errors  had  been 
made,  hence  a rectification  was  attempted.  The  act  of  April,  1792, 
ixed  the  dollar  at  about  one  and  a half  per  cent,  below  the  dollar  of 
1786,  and  about  four  per  cent,  below  the  dollar  of  the  British  proclam- 
ition  of  1704.  The  dollar  of  Queen  Anne  coinage  was  based  upon 
in  assay  of  the  Spanish-Mexicam  dollar  then  in  circulation,  but  our 
dollar  was  based  upon  the  Spanish-Mexican  dollar  of  1772.  The  diff- 
erence was  occasioned  by  assuming  that  British  silver  was  11-12  fine, 
when  it  was  in  fact  111-120. 

These  observations  are  submitted  to  your  readers  with  the  hope 
:hat  the  subject  will  be  examined  by  them  with  care.  It  appears  to  me 
that  very  much  of  good  or  evil  is  involved  in  the  course  that  shall  be 
pursued  with  reference  to  it.  I trust  there  will  be  no  hasty  action  or 
ill-advised  conclusions,  but  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  acted  upon  with  justice  and  propriety. 
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The  Obligation  to  Pay  Dollars - 
be  Discharged  in  Silver? 


Can  it 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  July  28,  1876. 

The  reasons  given  by  you  in  your  paper  of  the  15th,  why  “ Silver 
should  not  be  monetized,”  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  because 
of  the  great  influence  which  the  Gazette  has  upon  financial  questions, 

I think  your  conclusions  upon  this  question  are  erroneous,  but  I con- 
sider it  one  of  so  mu(di  importance,  that  I trust  you  will  continue  the 
discussion.  I am  not  the  author  of  the  letter  to  which  you  refer,  but 
I believe  there  is  no  more  important  subject  before  the  people  at  this 
time  than  this.  The  discussion  of  it  ought  to  be  conducted  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  conclusions,  and  not  with  the  view 
of  establishing  preconceived  theories.  The  facts  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  disputed,  are  as  follows : Early  in  the  history  of  the ' govern- 

ment, Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  an 
investigation  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  silver  dollar,  which  was 
at  that  time  most  in  circulation,  and  finding  its  average  weight  to  be 
37 1 grains  of  pure  silver,  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  that 
cpiantity  of  silver  as  the  American  dollar.  Congress  adopted . his  rec- 
ommendation, and  the  act  of  1792  was  passed  pursuant  thereto.  The 
dollar  thus  created  was  also  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  value,  and  the 
value  of  other  commodities  was  recognized  by  a reference  to  it.  This 
act  remained  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  act  of  1873.  The  dollar 
which  the  act  of  1792  created,  was  the  legal  measure  of  values  from 
1792  to  1873,  when,  by  the  terms  of  last  mentioned  act,  the  unit  of 
value  was  transferred  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  dollar.* 

The  practically  important  question  is  to  be  informed  of  the  reason 
why  obligations  contracted  to  pay  dollars  prior  to  the  act  of  1873,  are 
not  dischargable  in  the  legal  dollar  of  1792. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  dishonest.  I do  not  refer  to  the  obligations  of  the 
government,  but  to  these  of  private  citizens,  corporations,  etc. 

[Sec.  3511,  Rev.  St.]  “ The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a dollar  piece,  which 
at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-live  and  eight-tenths  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value.”  17th 
St.  at  L.,  p.  426. 
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The  most  of  these  obligations  are  payable  in  “dollars,”  and  it  is 
o the  law  that  we  must  look  for  a definition  of  the  term  dollars,  and 
nanifestly  it  is  the  law  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  contract  that  ought 
o control  its  obligations.  Suppose  the  answer  that  as  to  most  of  these 
'ontracts  the  obligation  is  to  be  measured  in  greenbacks,  are  we  not 
mtitled  to  look  to  the  law  to  find  what  the  obligation  expressed  in  the 
greenback  imports;  and  if  this  is  examined,  will  we  not  find  that  they 
ire  payable  in  the  dollar  of  — that  is  the  American  silver  dollar. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  was  fixed  by  the  act  of 
.834,  to  be  25  8-10  grains  of  standard  gold,  but  it  was  not  made  the  . 
tnit  of  value  but  was  itself  valued  by  the  silver  dollar.  It  is  also  true 
hat  this  valuation  was  below  the  correct  one,  that  is  to  say  25  8-10 
grains  of  gold  were  not  equal  to  371^  grains  pure  silver,  hence  the 
hing  measured  fell  short  of  the  standard  with  or  by  which  it  had  to  be 
'ompared.  The  result  was  that  the  people  used  the  gold  dollar  or 
;old  coins,  worth  97)4  cents  in  silver,  to  discharge  obligations,  which 
e(}uired  them  to  pay  in  dollars.  Certainly  silver  would  not  be  pur- 
:hased  or  used  to  discharge  obligations  when  it  costs  too,  if  gold  at 
>7^4  cents  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  I am  aware  that  in 
he  ordinary  statement  it  was  said  that  “silver  was  at  a premium  above 
he  dollar,”  but  this  was  a fallacy;  the  unit  of  value  was  not  changed. 
dence  when  silver  was  quoted  at  10214  to  103  it  was  a form  of  stating 
hat  the  gold  dollar  of  1834  was  that  much  below  the  unit  of  value 
ixed  by  the  act  of  1792. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
wo  metals.  The  unit  of  value  has  been  transferred  to  gold,  and  sil- 
■ er  has  become  very  much  cheaper,  so  that  371  >4  grains  of  it  can  be 
jurchased  for  about  eighty  cents  in  gold.  I think  that  all  obligations 
jrior  to  1873,  can  be  discharged  by  the  silver  dollar  or  its  equivalent. 

[ do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of  law  making  silver  a legal  tender 
n the  future,  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  obligations  of  the  contracts 
[ refer  to. 

It  was  not  claimed  that  it  was  dishonest  to  pay  debts  in  gold  un- 
Jer  the  act  of  1834,  when  it  was  brought  by  law  below  silver  in  value. 
\nd  the  circumstance  that  silver  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  when  the 
obligation  was  created,  can  not  change  the  obligation  itself. 

Suppose  an  agreement  is  made  between  two  individuals,  whereby 
one  agrees  to  deliver  to  the  other  a thousand  bushels  of  wheat  at  a 
future  time,  at,  say  one  dollar  jier  bushel,  would  it  make  any  difference 
with  the  obligation,  if  at  the  time  of  performance,  wheat  was  worth 
'wo  dollars  per  bushel  I Or,  suppose  it  had  fallen  to  ffty  cents,  would  not 
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the  seller  in  either  case  discharge  his  obligations  by  delivering  the 
quantity  of  wheat  stipulatee  for?  What  difference  is  there  between 
such  an  agreement  and  a promise  to  pay  dollars  1 Is  not  such  a prom- 
ise a stipulation  to  pay  so  much  silver  or  gold  money  as  will  be  equal 
to  the  given  number  of  units  established  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the 
contract  ? 


„ The  Silver  Question. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  August  3,  1S76. 

Responding  to  my  inquiries  in  the  Gazette  of  July  28th,  you  ask 
for  my  authority  fbr  asserting  that  the  act  of  1792  declared  the  silver 
dollar  to  be  the  unit  of  value.  In  order  to  answer  this  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  act,  with  the  reasons  which 
led  to  its  passage.  I desire  to  say  that  I do  not  do  this  in  a spirit  of 
controversy,  but  for  the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining  correctly  the 
^ merits  of  the  subject. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792,  there  had  been  much  dis- 
cussion between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britian  relating  to  the  right  to 
coin  money  and  to  fix  its  value.  Some  of  the  Colonies  had  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right,  while  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country 
claimed  that  there  was  no  such  power  vested  in  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures. The  exercise  of  this  power  was  made  one  of  the  charges  against 
one  of  the  Colonies,  [Massachusetts,  I think,]  in  the  attempt  by  the 
Crown  to  forfeit  its  charter.  The  disputes  growing  out  of  the  exercise 
*'  of  this  power,  together  with  the  arbitrary  values  fixed  upon  Colonial 

coins  by  the  British  authorities,  were  not  entirely  settled  when  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  At  that  time,  and  during  its  continuance, 
there  were  silver  coins  of  most  of  the  trading  European  nations  in  cir- 
- dilation  here,  and  their  value  was  regulated  by  the  Colonial  authori- 

ties. In  all  cases  such  value  depended  upon  the  weight  of  the  coin. 
The  (piantity  of  pure  silver  weighed  by  troy  weight,  determined  the 
value  of  each  coin  as  a circulating  medium.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  British  money  was  the  money  of  account  — this  money  was  rep- 
resented in  “pounds,  shillings  and  pence,”  in  all  dealings  between  in- 
dividuals and  with  England.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
English  pound  sterling  was  not  a circulating  coin.  It  had  no  concrete 
existence,  either  in  silver  or  gold  coins.  Exchanges  between  tlie  Col- 
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)iiies  and  England  were  larger  than  with  other  countries,  and  the 
'ommon  denominations  of  money  here  corresponded  with  the  English 
:oins,  the  latter  being  also  the  money  of  account  in  both  countries. 
)ne  of  the  first  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  coins,  was  July  31,  1789, 
describing  that  in  the  payment  of  duties,  the  pound  sterling  should  be 
■stimated  at  four  dollars,  and  forty-four  cents  [$4.44].*  This  error, 
vhich  will  be  explained  further  along,  was  one  of  the  series  of  errors 
IS  to  values  which  was  retained  in  our  coinage  acts  up  to  1873. 
lollars  and  cents  of  this  pound  sterling  were  not  the  dollars  and  cents 
)f  1792,  but  of  1786.  The  dollar  of  that  ordinance  weighed  375.64 
grains  of  pure  silver,  while  the  gold  eagle  containd  246.248  grains  of 
)ure  gold.  This  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
states  upon  a report  from  the  Treasury  Board,  dated  April  8,  1786, 
see  Mis.  Doc.  199],  from  which  it  appears  that  the  board  believed 
hat  it  would  be  of  ecjual  value  with  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  at  four 
;hillings  and  six  j)ence  sterling  [f.  e.  fifty-four  pence.]  The  ordinance 
based  upon  the  report]  assumed  that  both  gold  and  silver  were  i i-i  2 fine, 
rhis  agreed  with  the  English  standard  of  gold,  but  did  not  agree  with 
he  silver  standard.  The  English  pound  troy  of  coined  silver  contained 
5,328  grains  of  pure  metal,  whereas  that  fixed  by  the  act  of  1786  con- 
ained  only  5,280  grains,  or  48  grains  less  than  in  the  English  pound. t 
The  report  did  not  correct  this  error,  but  it  exjiressly  undertakes  to 
'reate  a silver  dollar  which  should  be  in  exact  proportions  to  the  Eng- 
ish  mint  price  of  pure  silver,  viz:  sixty-two  shillings  to  the  pound 
roy.  An  attempt  is  then  made  to  draw  a proportion  between  the  dol- 
ar  and  the  pound,  but  without  reference  to  the  difference  in  weight, 
'omputing  62  shillings  of  the  English  pound  troy  as  if  it  contained 
)nly  5,280  grains,  while  in  fact  it  contained  5.328.  So  the  dollar  to 
)e  issued  was  fixed  at  375.64  grains,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
jound  sterling  contained  only  5,280  grains.  This  error  disturbed  the 
'irculation  of  silver  coins  and  led  to  many  inconveniences.  The  gold 

* If  a merchant  had  money  due  him  from  London;  if  paid  in  gold,  it  netted  him  nearly 
'4.57  to  the  pound  sterling,  but  if  paid  in  silver  at  sixty-six  shilling.s  to  the  pound  troy,  he  re- 
•eives  a trifle  less  than  1^4.35  sterling. 

It  was  this  inequality  among  other  things,  which  Congress  attempted  to  correct  by  the 
egislation  of  1834  and  1837  referred  to  above. 

The  Act  of  July  31st  1789,  undertook  to  fix  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  our  coins  at 
>4.44,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  correct  medium  between  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Act,  although  remaining  upon  the  Statute  Book,  until  recently 
las  never  been  observed  in  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London. 

j-  By  the  Acts  of  July  31,  1789,  and  August  4,  1790,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britian  were 
ated  at  89  cents  to  the  pennyweight.  By  the  Act  of  Feb’y  9,  1793.  after  the  establishment  of 
he  Mint,  the  valuation  was  reduced  to  888-9  cents,  at  which  it  is  still  valued. 

One  pound  sterling  of  English  standard  gold  (Troy  weight}  is  coined  into  £46,  14  s.,  6 a., 
>r  1,130,014  grains  of  pure  gold  ; contains  5,280  grains  of  pure  gold.  Prior  to  1834,  the  American 
lollar  would  contain  24^grains  of  pure  gold,  hence  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  was 
4.56572111  our  money.  , . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Act  of  1834  reduced  the  gold  coin  to  23  grains.  This  would 
nake  a pound  of  standard  gold  represent  1*4.91314  of  our  money. 
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coins  of  France  and  Spain  were  rated  at  the  same  standard  of  purity 
as  those  of  England  and  Portugal ; the  crown  of  France  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  English  crown,  both  of  which  were  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  ounce  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness. 

It  was  understood  that  this  rating  was  above  their  intrinsic  value, 

. compared  either  with  the  pound  sterling  or  the  coins  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  the  ordinance  of  1876’.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  confusion 
, that  the  subsequent  legislation  was  directed.  It  has  been  seen  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a silver  dollar  which  should  be  equal 
in  weight  to  the  “ Mexican  piece  of  eight,”  as  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
then  called,  and  that  the  failure  to  do  this  grew  out  of  a mistake  of 
fact  as  to  the  (juantity  of  silver  in  an  English  pound  sterling.  None 
of  the  dollars  created  by  the  Act  of  1786  were  ever  coined,  but  its 
existence  was  assumed  in  measuring  the  value  of  other  coins,  both 
gold  and  silver. 

By  the  Act  of  July  31,  1789,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is 
continued  at  4.44,  although  it  was  then  known  that  this  valuation  was 
erroneous.  This  Act  continued  in  force  until  1873,  when  it  was 
repealed. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  currency  when  the  Mint  Act  of 
1792  was  passed.  By  that  Act  several  changes  were  made.  The 
weight  of  the  eagle  was  changed  from  246.268  to  247  ^ grains  of  pure 
gold,  the  standard  of  gold  was  left  at  11-12,  fine  bar  silver  was  changed 
from  11-12  to  1485-1664.  The  dollar  was  provided  for,  and  it  was 
called  a unit,  and  was  reduced  to  371^4^  grains  of  pure  silver,  from 
its  previous  weight  of  375  64  grains  (ist  St.  at  E.,  p.  248).  These 
being  the  causes  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  unit  in  the  Act  cre- 
ating the  dollar,  I claim  that  the  term  imports  unit  of  value,  and  I 
leave  it  to  you  and  your  readers  to  point  out  the  error,  if  I am 
mistaken. 

You  criticise  my  use  of  the  term  “unit  of  value.”  The  Act  of 
Congress  says,  “units  or  dollars.”  Now,  if  the  dollar  was  a unit,  it 
became  a unit  either  of  value,  or  of  weight,  or  of  measure.  I claim 
that  it  was  a unit  of  value,  because  other  things  were  valued  by  it.  I 
have  shown  that  foreign  coins  were  measured  by  it.  [See  the  act  of 
March  2,  1799,  ist  St.,  L.  673,  and  that  of  1837,  5 St.,  L.  137.]  Fur- 
thermore, the  half  dollars  and  other  subsidiary  coins  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  1792,  were  valued  in  proportion  as  their  weight  compared 
with  the  silver  dollar— that  is  to  say,  the  half  dollar  contained  one-half 
as  much  pure  silver  as  the  dollar,  and  the  quarter  contained  one-fourth 
as  much.  Thus  again  the  evidence  recurs  establishing  the  fact  that 
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:he  dollar  was  made  the  unit  of  value  — you  may  say  that  it  was  the 
anit  of  weight — but  we  have  seen  that  weight  and  value,  when  refer- 
ring to  coined  money,  mean  the  same  thing  in  regulating  their  circula- 
:ion  outside  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  coined. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  very  great  difference  between  the  meaning 
:>{  the  terms  standard  of  value  and  unit  of  value,  as  those  terms  are 
rommonly  used,  but  I understand  the  term,  “unit  of  value”  when  ap- 
)lied  to  coined  monev  to  be  that  coin  with  which  other  coins  are  com- 
jared,  whether  above  or  below  it  in  denomidation.  Thus  the  trade 
lollar  of  this  country  is  not  a unit  of  value,  because  no  other  coins  are 
.allied  by  it,  that  is  by  the  coiner  or  at  the  mint.  In  speaking  of  the 
itandard  of  value,  I mean  some  coin  that  shall  be  declared  to  be  of  a 
;ertain  value  in  account,  without  s]>ecial  reference  to  its  weight.  Thus 
he  gold  coin,  by  the  act  of  1834  was  found  to  be  worth  by  weight 
)nly  97.5  of  the  silver  dollar.  But  the  gold  dollar  was  a legal  tender 
n the  jiayment  of  debts.  It  thenceforth  became  a standard  of  value,  be- 
'ause  the  authority  of  positive  law  thus  created  it.  It  was  not  a unit  of 
/alue  because  other  coins  were  not  proportioned  to  it  in  value — accord- 
ng  to  the  weight.  It  only  became  a standard  of  value  by  reason  of  the 
act  that  it  was  one.  tenth  in  weight  of  the  eagle,  while  the  eagle  was 
Teated  with  the  intention  of  having  its  value  measured  by  the  silver 
lollar.  I have  thus  given  you  the  distinction  in  my  mind  between 
mit  of  value  and  standard  of  value. 

I think  the  silver  dollar  was  both  the  unit  and  the  standard  of 
'alue  until  the  act  of  1834.  After  that  act  was  passed,  the  silver  dol- 
ar  remained  the  unit  of  value,  and  gold  coins  became  the  standard  of 
'allies  inasmuch  as  they  were  made  legal  tender  although  of  less  intrin- 
! ic  value  than  were  the  silver  coins  under  the  act  of  1792.  [See  the 
; .ct  of  June  28,  1834,  4th  St.  at  L.,  699.]  This  ai  t reduced  the  gold 
< agle  to  232  grains  of  pure  gold  or  258  grains  of  standard  gold.  The 
^agle  contained  247 grains  of  pure  gold  up  to  this  time;  it  was  this 
;.ct  which  revolutionized  the  silver  circulation. 

I do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  attempting  origin- 
; ting  any  theory  with  regard  to  this  matter.  If  you  can  suggest  a bet- 
ter definition  of  the  terms  used  I shall  be  gratified.  I have  not  the 
i.ct  of  1792  before  me,  but  I will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  was 
;io  gold  dollar  created  by  that  act.  I do  not,  therefore,  understand 
rhy  you  assert  that  the  gold  dollar  was  made  by  it  as  much  a standard 
of  value  as  the  silver  dollar,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  tfiere  was  no  gold 
( .ollar  created  at  that  time.  Inferentially,  the  gold  dollar  was  one- 
1 enth  of  the  eagle,  and  the  eagle  was  ten  dollars. 
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The  act  of  1834  was  modified  in  1837,  but  the  values  of  gold  coins 
were  not  changed  by  it;  the  eagle  was  made  to  contain  258  grains  of 
standard  gold,  and  was  declared  a legal  tender  for  $10  [the  eagle  had 
previously  contained  247  grains  of  pure  gold.]  Thus  you  will  see  that 
the  gold  dollar  was  changed  from  24  35  grains  of  pure  gold  to  25  8-10 
grains  nine-tenths  fine.  The  silver  dollar,  however,  remained  un- 
changed. It  contained  371  V4  grains  of  pure  silver,  but  by  declaring 
the  eagle  a legal  tender,  silver  was  rated  at  a premium.  I do 
not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  silver  dollar  should  not  be 
restored  simply  because  it  was  not  coined  after  the  act  of  1837  drove 
it  out  of  circulation.  The  fact  that  the  English  pound  sterling  has 
never  been  coined,  is  no  reason  why  it  has  not  been  retained  as  the 
money  of  account,  or  standard  of  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  fact 
that  the  silver  dollar  of  1786  was  never  coined,  was  not  used  as  an 
argument  against  it,  in  the  discharge  of  obligations  created  while  it 
remained  the  legal  dollar.  If  a suit  were  to  be  commenced  upon  a bond 
in  England  for  a given  number  of  pounds  sterling,  it  would  be  no  de- 
fense to  the  action  to  plead  that  there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  “pound 
sterling.”  So  if  a suit  were  begun  in  this  country  for  a given  number 
of  dollars,  it  could  not  be  defended  upon  the  ground  that  no  dollars 
were  coined  at  the  Mint.  I have  thus  nttempted  to  show,  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Coinage  act  of  1792,  that  when  the  framers  of  that  act  used 
the  term  unit,  they  meant  unit  of  value  ascertained  by  weight;  that 
the  gold  eagle  of  1786,  contained  246.268  grains  of  pure  gold;  that 
the  eagle  of  1792  was  required  to  contain  2471^,  or  an  excess  of  1.232 
grains;  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  1837  to  correct  this  by  requiring 
the  eagle  to  contain  2.^8  grains  of  standard  gold,  9-10  fine,  say  230 
grains  of  pure  gold.  Thus  the  eagle  of  1837  contains  17)^  grains 
less  than  the  one  of  1792.  Meantime  the  silver  coin  is  not  changed, 
and  it  rises  to  a premium  over  the  gold  dollar  last  mentioned.  Gold, 
being  made  a legal  tender,  drove  silver  to  the  melting  pot,  and  it 
ceased  to  circulate.  These  facts  show,  I think  conclusively,  that  it  is 
gold  coins  that  have  been  changed,  while  silver  has  remained  station- 
ary. Silver  then,  is  the  permanent  basis,  so  far  as  our  laws  are 
concerned. 

You  ask  me  “how  I can  make  out  that  the  war  debt  is  payable  in 
silver,  when  no  silver  dollars  were  in  circulation  when  the  debt  was 
created,  while  the  government  had  formally  abandoned  silver  dollars 
as  a coin,  many  years  before  the  debt  was  created.”  I am  not  quite 
able  to  comprehend  your  meaning  when  you  say  that  the  government 
had  formally  abandoned  “silver  dollars  as  a coin.”  The  law  authoriz- 
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ing  these  dollars  remained  in  force  until  the  act  of  1873.  Hence 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  had  been  formally  aban- 
doned for  many  years  before  the  war  bonds  were  issued.  The  war  bonds 
contain  a promise  to  pay  the  holders  in  dollars.  How  is  that  obliga- 
tion to  be  discharged?  What  are  the  dollars  meant  in  those  bonds? 
We  must  go  to  the  acts  of  Congress  if  we  wish  an  answer.  We  find 
there  a description  of  the  dollar:  It  is  37114^  grains  of  pure  silver. 

We  find, also,  that  the  duties  of  the  United  States  are  payable  by  law 
in  coin.  We  further  find  by  the  act  of  1868,  tliat  the  coin  obtained 
from  duties  is  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and  a sink- 
ing fund  is  created  to  pay  their  principal.  This  aj)pears  to  me  to  make 
the  case  as  strong  as  one  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the  silver  dollar. 
It  is,  however,  of  much  more  importance  to  the  people  that  they  should 
know  how  their  own  debts  are  to  be  paid,  than  that  the  payment  of 
the  government  debt  should  now  be  discussed. 

The  coinage  act  of  1873  was  uncalled  for,  and  ought  not  to  have 
changed  the  unit  of  value,  from  silver  to  gold  only.  The  pretense  that 
silver  fluctuations  have  caused  the  changes  in  the  values  of  coined 
money  is  not  correct  ; the  changes  have  been  caused  by  laws  relating 
to  gold  coins,  and  by  changing  its  standard  from  T1-12  to  9-10  fine.  I 
grant  that  the  importance  of  *the  question  can  not  be  over-estimated, 
and  I trust  that  every  step  will  be  cautiously  taken.  The  first 
point  to  be  settled  should  be  a frank  exposition  of  what  the  law  re- 
quires, with  a full  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1873. 

If  it  shall  be  found  that  all  obligations  prior  to  that  date  are 
fairly  payable  in  silver  or  gold  at  our  option,  then  Congress  should  be 
required  to  furnish  sufficient  coined  money  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. If,  however,  we  are  not  entitled  by  law  thus  to  discharge  our 
debts,  then  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Above  all  things  the  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  in  a spirit  of  frankness  and  charity  towards 
those  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  decision  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I must  be  allowed  to  deny  the  intimation  that  I am 
either  an  inflationist,  or  that  I am  fascinated  by  cheap  money  theories. 
I believe  in  coin  as  a basis  of  circulation.  I have  been  uniformly  of 
the  opinion  that  our  obligations,  public  and  private,  were  dischargable 
only  in  such  dollars  as  were  recognized  by  the  commercial  world  when 
the  obligation  was  created,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  create  by  law 
a token  in  the  place  of  a coin  of  the  prescribed  weight.  The  question 
now  presenting  itself  is,  whether  or  not  coined  dollars  meant  either 
gold  or  silver  dollars,  or  both,  at  the  time  we  made  the  debt.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  meant  either  one  metal  or  the  other  at  our  option. 
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If  so,  then  we  have  the  legal  right  to  pay  our  debts  in  the  one  we 
prefer.  The  legislation  of  this  country  has  in  all  its  leading  measures 
fairly  and  honorably  protected  credits,  both  public  and  private,  and 
should  continue  so  to  do.  If  a doubt  occur,  let  us  cling  closely  to  the 
side  of  honor,  rather  than  attempt  to  cheat  our  creditors  with  it.  But 
if  the  law  be  plain,  and  events  have  so  occurred  that  we  can  save  a 
portion  of  our  debt  by  reason  of  the  fall  in  silver  bullion,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  man  living  who  would  desire  to  deprive  our  people  of 
this  advantage,  and  I hope  our  public  journals  will  not  advocate  it. 


Extract  from  a Recent  Speech. 

In  attempting  to  discuss  the  silver  question  I desire  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I have  no  theory  of  my  own  concerning  its  uses.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  an  abstract  discussion  of  whether  it  is  better  to 
have  one  metal  or  the  other,  or  both  together,  for  a circulating  medi- 
um. Nor  shall  I attempt  to  demonstrate  any  theory  as  to  the  abstract 
value  of  money,  whether  it  is  to  be  made  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  paper. 
What  I have  to  say  will  be  limited  to  the  practical  obligation  arising 
out  of  the  facts  as  we  find  them.  If  from  these  facts  we  can  derive 
a satisfactory  solution  of  what  our  obligations  are,  we  need  not  worry 
ourselves  into  any  excitement  over  the  theories  of  political  econo- 
mists. We  all  know  that  money  is  necessary  in  every  community,  to 
enable  exchanges  to  be  made  and  debts  to  be  paid.  We  all  agree 
that  it  should  be  so  regulated  that  fluctuations  may  be  reduced  within 
the  smallest  possilile  compass,  and  most  of  us  believe  that  it  should 
be  controlled  in  such  a manner  that  its  value  can  by  no  possible 
means  be  destroyed  either  by  the  Government  or  in  any  other 
manner. 

Having  agreed  upon  these  propositions,  let  us  now'  see  what  it  is 
that  has  brought  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  traffic  in  money,  and  has 
caused  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  medium  to  be  used 
in  commercial  transactions. 
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In  order  to  understand  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessa;ry  to  go  back 
i little. 

The  system  of  coinage  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  weights 
md  measures.  Indeed,  these  two  subjects  are  so  closely  connected 
n this  country  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
)reciate  the  arguments  relating  to  the  coinage,  without  attending  to 
he  history  relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

I can  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject  here,  but  a 
ew  of  the  outlines  will  serve  to  show  its  importance  in  this  connec- 
ion. 

The  earliest  English  legislation  that  we  can  connect  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  coinage  is  known  as  the  act  of  51,  Henry 
II.  [1266].  This  act  was  famous  in  its  time,  and  was  known  as 

he  “Assize  of  bread  and  ale.”*  Not  only  was  the  price  of  bread  and 
lie  regulated  by  it,  but  the  value  of  silver  was  also  fixed  by  establish- 
ng  a relation  between  it  and  wheat.  It  made  a silver  penny  equal  in 
veight  to  “ thirty-two  grains  of  wheat,  to  be  taken  from  the  midst  of 
he  ear.”  Two  hundred  and  forty  of  these  pennies  made  a pound 
terling.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  people  had  a fixed  definite 
elation  by  weight  between  silver  and  wheat.  Thus,  he  who  had 
vheat,  knew  what  quantity  of  silver  he  could  obtain,  and  he  who  pos- 
essed  silver  knew,  by  its  weight,  what  was  its  equivalent  in  bread  or 
;rain.  There  was  no  need  of  a Government  stamp,  nor  of  a legal-ten- 
* ler  enactment-  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  no  danger,  under  this 
■ ystem,  that  any  one  would  be  cheated  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Mint 
o see  that  the  silver  or  gold  in  use  was  of  a certain  purity  or  fine- 
less,  and  to  affix  to  each  piece  its  weight,  and  its  value  could  not  be 
nistaken.  Every  Englishman  knew  the  value  of  a penny,  and  the 
)Ound  sterling  was  measured  by  the  number  of  pennies  it  contained. 
\OT  was  this  pound  sterling  an  ideal  quantity.  It  contained  a solid 
)Ound  of  pure  silver,  and  its  value  was  fixed  because  it  contained  that 
quantity,  and  because  it  bore  a direct  relation  to  the  most  com- 

It  declares  that  “by  the  consent  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  the  measure  of  the 
1 ing  was  made ; that  is  to  say  : That  an  English  penny,  called  a sterling  pound,  and  without  any 
I lipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  do  make 
; II  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  pounds  do  make  a gallon  of  wine,  and  eight 
j aliens  of  wine  do  make  a London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a quarter.” 

Joiui  Quincy  Adams^  in  his  celebrated  report  upon  weights  and  measures  in  1824,  speak- 
i ig  ofthis  statute  says  that  it  was  an  admirable  system  of  proportional  uniformity  in  weis»ht  and 
I leasures,  but  that  it  had  fared  w’orse  than  the  25th  chapter  of  Magna  Charta.  It  was  first  de- 
1 iced  by  Edward  the  First,  and  utterly  annihilated  by  his  successors.  One  consequence  was 
1 aat  while  laws  were  enacted  professing  to  follow  it  they  were  in  fact  utterly  subversive  of  it 
j nd  anomalies  have  crept  into  the  weights  and  measures  of  hoih  England  and  this  Country, 
which  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  trace  to  any  other  source  (Ex.  Doc.  109,  vol,  4. — John 
y hiincy  Adams  report  while  Secretary  of  State]. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  avordupois  nor  troy  weights  were  then  the  standard 
< f English  w eights ; the  key  to  the  whole  system  of  1266  was  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny 
{ :erling.  [Ibid.] 
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mon  and  necessary  article  of  food.  It  Avas  not  until  the  next  century 
that  the  process  known  as  clipping  the  coins  commenced — a process 
which  I need  not  here  attempt  to  follow  in  detail,  but  Avhich  was  fol- 
lowed up  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
by  which  time  the  pound  sterling  was  reduced  until  it  contained  about 
one-fourth  its  original  weight,  and  had  come  to  be  an  ideal  quantity 
only,  having  lost  nearly  all  its  original  attributes. 

The  process  of  clipping  the  coin  gave  birth  to  the  idea  that  a 
^ Government  stamp  upon  a piece  of  coin  could  regulate  its  value  in  the 

channels  of  trade;  hence  when  the  value  of  the  English  silver  penny 
was  reduced  by  making  it  lighter,  it  was  called  a penny,  and  the 
stamp  of  the  King  made  it  pass,  as  it  had  done  previously. 

The  first  reduction  in  1328  was  but  three  pennies  in  the  pound  of 
two  hundred  and  forty,  and  this  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  complained 
of.  This  process  of  raising  money  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  coin 
was  too  tempting  to  the  succeeding  monarchs  to  be  neglected  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  it  was  pursued  with  more  or  less  steadiness 
until  it  was  discovered  by  the  people  that  it  was  a delusion  and  a snare. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
^ cious  metals  and  their  value  as  coined  money  was  lost  sight  of.  A 

government  stamp  had  preserved  the  old  names  of  the  coins,  but 
the  substantial  thing  which  originally  gave  value  to  them  was  lost. 
One  of  the  results  was  that  when  we  undertook  to  form  a National 
coinage  in  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  found 
the  English  coinage  system  a confused  mass  of  names  without  any 
meaning,  and  leading  to  no  definite  relation  with  any  other  com- 
modity by  which  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  could  be  tested. 

The  specie  in  circulation  consisted  of  the  coinage  of  almost  every 
^ European  Nation,  the  values  of  which  were  a constant  theme  of  dispute. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  nothing  but  confusion  was  to  be 
found  by  following  the  English  system,  our  forefathers  discarded  it 
and  adopted  the  decimal  system.  In  order  to  fix  the  weight  of  the 
dollar  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  several  Spanish  dollars  were  tested 
and  their  average  weight  was  taken  as  the  standard.  This  Avas  371 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  this  quantity  of  silver  Avas  declared  to  be 
a dollar  or  unit,  by  the  act  of  1792.  The  Continental  Congress  had 
previously  declared  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  of  values  [in  1786,]  and 
this  act,  though  strictly  speaking  not  in  force,  Avas  recognized  by  the 
act  of  1792,  Avhich  merely  provided  for  the  coinage  of  the  dollar  above 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time  the  act  declared  fifteen  pounds  Aveight 
of  silver  should  be  equal  to  one  of  gold. 
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The  effect  of  creating  a unit  of  values  divisible  into  decimals,  can 
not  be  fully  appreciated  at  this  time.  In  order  to  fully  understand  it, 
the  fact  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  attempt  to 
carry  on  business  in  paper  money  had  been  attempted  and  abandoned 
as  a failure.  Commodities  other  than  the  j)recious  metals  had  been 
made  legal  tender  in  several  of  the  States,  while  the  decimal  system, 
as  a money  of  account,  had  not  been  fully  enforced  in  any  of  them. 
During  this  confused  condition  of  the  currency  prior  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  transact  business  of  any 
magnitude,  hence  the  importance  of  the  attempt  to  simplify  it  by  the 
adoption  of  some  known  coin  as  the  unit  of  value.* 

The  coin  thus  created  by  law  soon  became  the  measure  of  values 
by  reason  of  the  usual  stipulation  in  contracts  to  pay  money.  Thus  in 
all  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  and  payments  of  money  where 
there  was  an  obligation  to  pay  dollars,  the  party  making  the  promise 
knew  that  such  obligation  was  discharged  if  he  furnished  silver  coins 
containing  the  prescribed  quantity  of  silver.  The  seller  of  goods 
knew  that  he  would  receive  that  quantity  of  silver  or  its  equivalent 
for  the  promise  made  to  him.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  values 
of  all  other  articles  would  soon  come  to  be  measured  by  the  coined 
dollar. 

It  was  not  so  much  because  the  dollar  had  any  special  merit  of  its 
own,  that  it  came  into  general  use,  but  because  it  was  a convenient 
coin,  and  silver  had  a world-wide  market,  and  was  worth  about  as  much 
in  one  country  as  another.  When  it  was  found  that  fifteen  pounds  of  silver 
would  purchase  a pound  of  gold,  silver  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Congress  was  compelled  to  fix  a value  upon  the  foreign 
('oins  of  almost  every  nation  in  Pffirope.  d'his  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  legislation  of  Congress  which  began  in  consecpience  of  Gen- 

The  establishment  of  the  French  metrical  system,  which  was  commenced  in  1790,  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  In  its  execution,  the  committees  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  were  instructed: 

ist,  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Uarcelona,  being  between  nine 
and  ten  degrees  of  Latitude,  including  the  45"  with  about  six  degrees  to  the  north  and  three 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  to  make  upon  this  line  all  suitable  astronomical  observations. 

2d.  to  measure  anew  the  base  which  had  served  before  the  admeasurement  of  a degree  in 
the  construction  of  the  map  of  France. 

3d,  to  verify  by  new  observations  the  series  of  triangles  which  had  been  used  on  a former 
occasion  and  to  continne  them  to  Barcelona. 

4th,  to  make  at  the  45"  degree  of  latitude  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Vacuo  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice  observations  to  asceitain  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a day  of  a pendulum 
equal  to  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 

5th,  to  ascertain,  by  new  experiments  carefully  made,  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  a given  mass 
of  distilled  water  at  the  freezing  point. 

6th,  to  form  a scale  and  tables  of  equalization  between  the  new  measures  and  weights  pro- 
posed, and  those  which  had  been  in  common  use  before.  The  results  were  to  be  expressed  in 
decimal  fractions. 

A decree  of  the  French  Assembly  appointed  four  committees  of  the  academy  of  science  to 
execute  this  undertaking.  The  performance  of  the  work  occupied  upwards  of  seven  years.  It 
w as  intended  to  apply  the  results  thus  obtained  to  weights  and  measures,  and  to  the  coinage— 
thus  obtaining  a uniformity  of  identity,  as  well  as  a uniformity  of  proportion;  owing  to  the 
long  established  customs  of  the  French  people  the  system  w'as  only  partially  successful.  It 
however  became  the  foundation  of  our  decimal  system  of  coinage. — [Ex.  doc.  vol.  4.J 
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eral  Jackson’s  war  with  paper  money  and  with  the  United  States  Bank. 
Silver  was  in  fact  demonetized  during  Jackson’s  and  VanBuren’s  ad- 
ministrations. It  was  done  by  reducing  the  weight  of  gold  "coin.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  raise  the  silver  to  a premium  as  compared  with 
gold.  Inasmuch  however  as  gold  was  a legal  tender,  it  was  used  as 
currency,  and  silver  dissappeared  almost  entirely  from  circulation.  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  explain  this.  Up  to  1834  silver  had  come  into 
general  use,  both  foreign  and  domestic  coins  circulated  freely  and 
were  lawful  money  in  the  discharge  of  debts,  both  public  and  private. 
Foreign  coins  were  received  in  payment  for  duties  upon  im])orts,  and 
were  made  the  basis  of  foreign  exchanges  to  ])ay  for  goods  purchased 


abroad. 

The  im])ortations  of  gold  were  not  large,  because  it  was  worth  a 
percentage  more  in  Europe  than  here  ; while  silver  could  be  used  to 
pav  debts,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  import  gold,  but  as  soon  as  the 
legislation  of  1834  and  1837  went  into  effect,  it  was  found  that  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  silver  would  purchase  about  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  in  gold.  Now  it  is  to  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  gold 
could  be  used  to  pay  debts.  The  obvious  consequence  was  that  those 
who  had  debts  to  pay  found  that  they  could  make  about  two  and  a half 
per  cent.,  by  paying  them  off  in  gold.  This  circumstance  brought 
gold  into  circulation,  and  silver  retired. 

In  1853,  Congress  ])assed  an  act  coining  silver  change,  but  making 
it  of  less  weight  in  proportion  than  the  silver  dollar,  for  the  [mrpose  of 
keeping  it  from  being  purchased,  and  sold  at  a premium.  Thus  in  sub- 
stance, matters  stood  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Silver  was  a legal 
tender  for  all  debts;  the  duties  u])on  imj)orts  and  all  other  Govern- 
ment dues  were  j)ayable  in  either  silver  or  gold  at  the  ojjtion  of  the 
])arty  who  had  the  debt  to  ]jay. 

The  issues  of  paper  money  during  the  war  drove  out  both  gold 
and  silver  as  a circulating  medium,  and  the  Crovernment  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  redeem  the  notes  thus  issued.  In  1873  passed 

re-organizing  the  Mint;  and  about  the  same  time  an  act  was  [>assed, 
revising  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  revision  the  section  which  created  the  old  silver  dollar  was 
dropped,  and  there  is  now  no  law  which  authorizes  the  Mint  to  coin  the 
dollar  of  1792,  nor  is  there  any  law  making  that  coin  a legal  tender, 
even  if  there  were  millions  of  them  in  circulation. 

Without  wandering  into  abstract  discussion  as  to  which  of  the 
two  metals  is  better  for  a circulating  medium,  we  say  this,  that  accor- 
ing  to  well  recognized  principles  of  public  law  the  people  of  this  country 
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had  the  right  to  pay  their  debts  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  at  the 
debtor's  option.  And  we  say  furthermore  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  deprive  the  debtor  of  that  option.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  sil- 
ver dollar  should  be  restored  as  a simple  matter  of  legal  right  to  those 
who  owe  debts.  We  will  not  be  led  astray  by  any  plausil)le  arguments 
upon  the  abstract  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  metals  to  each 
other  until  the  practical  (juestion  of  the  {)ayment  of  our  debts  is  dis- 
posed of.  The  law  gives  to  the  debtor  the  right  to  pay  his  debts  in 
silver  where  the  debt  was  created  prior  to  1873  — and  the  creditor 
must  be  content  to  be  paid  accordingly.  The  attem])t  to  make  such 
debts  payable  in  gold  would  not  be  upheld  by  the  Courts  if  silver  were 
in  circulation  or  could  be  obtained,  and  the  enactment  which  took  from 
the  debtor  the  privilege  of  obtaining  silver  wherewith  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions was  either  an  inadvertence  or  a swindle. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  justify  such  an  act,  and  for  one  I 
shall  not  attemj)t  it;  both  political  parties  are  alike  to  blame  for  its  j)ass- 
age,  because  either  could  have  prevented  it  if  ]>roper  attention  had  been 
paid  to  it.  It  was  doubtless  done  in  that  haste  which  characterizes  so 
much  of  our  legislation.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  apprehended 
at  the  time  the  great  wrong  that  was  being  perpetrated,  but  whether  it  t 

was  understood  or  not  is  not  now  im])ortant.  What  remains  for  us  to 
do  is  very  plain.  We  must  restore  the  dollar  to  the  place  it  occupied 
prior  to  1873,  when  that  is  done,  we  can  look  about  us,  and  talk 
about  its  adjustment  to  gold  if  any  such  adjustment  is  desirable. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  United  States  have  made  some  of  their 
own  obligations  payable  in  gold  only.  Jf  this  should  l)e  found  to  be  so, 

I have  nothing  to  say.  The  (Government  should  pay  its  debts  honor- 
ablv,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
step  in  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  and  take  from  the  former  the 
the  oj)tion  which  he  had  of  |)aying  his  debts  in  silver  coins.  The  real 
responsibity  for  demonetization  of  silver  rests  with  the  Democratic  party 
or  between  that  ]>arty  and  the  old  Whig  ]>arty  ; for  the  destruction  of 
silver  as  money  was  i)erpetrated  during  Demot  ratic  administrations  by 
means  of  clipping  the  gold  coins  so  as  to  drive  silver  out  of  circulation. 

It  had  been  so  long  an  exile  from  commert  ial  transactions  in  this 
countrv  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  law  authorizing  it  was  dropped 
bv  those  who  revised  the  statutes. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  statutes,  with  the  rej^orts  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  (Congress,  relating  to  the  subject 
of  coinage  seems  to  show  that  the  confusion  which  has  crept  into  the 
coinage  regulations  arises  because  of  an  attemj)t  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
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ment  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  upon  coins,  irrespective  of  the  weight 
of  the  metal.  This  confusion,  was  partially  corrected  in  this  country 
by  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  and  fixing  upon  the  dollar  as  the 
unit.  This  coin  did  not  conflict  with  any  European  coin,  and  it  could 
be  conveniently  reduced  to  sterling  money  in  our  English  exchanges. 
Inasmuch  as  it  recognized  the  weight  of  silver  as  controlling  its  value, 
it  was  a partial  return  to  the  original  English  system  of  1266.  It  was 
of  great  importance  because  it  introduced  uniformity  of  proportion  in- 
to the  value  of  silver  coins,  and  tended  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  what- 
ever circulated  as  money. 

The  disturbing  element  in  the  legislation  was  the  attempt  to  fix 
the  relative  value  between  silver  and  gold.  Experience  shows  that 
this  can  not  be  effected  by  j)Ositive  law,  but  will  be  controlled  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  This  leads  to  the  obvious  inquiry  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  laws.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  retain  gold  or  silver  by  positive 
law  in  this  country?  why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
market  where  they  will  bring  the  highest  price?  If  the  certificate  of 
the  Mint  as  to  weight  and  fineness,  can  be  relied  upon,  the  commer- 
cial world  will  fix  a value  upon  both  metals,  and  will  regulate  correctly 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

Such  statutes  have  the  effect  to  confuse  exchanges  while  thev 
accomplish  no  beneficial  results. 
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